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A Testimony from Wilmington Monthly Meeting 
in the State of Delaware, concerning Eviza- 
BETA ROBINSON. 


That the memory of the just may be blessed 
to survivors, by the bright example of thoséwho 
have passed before us through this state of pro- 
bation, this meeting is concerned to give forth a 
brief memorial concerning our dear friend, Eliza- | 
beth Robinson, deceased. 

She was the daughter of Timothy and Mary | 
Hanson, and born in Wilmington on the thir-| 
teenth day of the Seventh month, 1778. She lost | 
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mothers, thus to “ gather the children,” saying, 
that “although in such opportunities, parents 
might not be able to utter one word, by way of 
advice or admonition, yet the concern of their 
spirits would find a witness for God in the minds 
of their offspripg, and might be to them as the 
bread cast _ the waters, which should be 
found after many days.” 

In the twentieth year of her age she entered 
into the married state with William Robinson, 
a member of this meeting. During that connec. 
tion, which lasted nearly twenty-five years, she 
was religiously engaged, through very great out- 
ward difficulties, faithfully to perform the du- 
ties of a wife and mother. Her path, in this 
relation, was a path of many sorrows and afflic- 
tions, through all which, trusting in God, and 
wonderfully supported by the arm of his power, 

e was enabled to act her part with composure, 
aud even with cheerfulness. Following the Lord 
in humility and faithfalness, through many deep 
probations, she became “an example of the be- 
lievers in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity.” 

Having passed through many humbling bap- 


her mother before she was twelve years old. | tisms, she appeared as a minister in our meetings 
This parent had been in her lifetime much con-| when she was about thirty-five years of age, and 
cerned for the welfare of her offspring, that they | through faithfulness to the gift committed to 
might remember their Creator in the days of their | her trust, she became an able minister of the 
youth, and by anearly attention to the visitation of | gospel of Christ. In the exercise of her minis- 
his love, be preserved in‘innocency, through the | try she was frequently led in great affection to 
manifold temptations and dangers incident to the | address the younger part of society, showing the 
morning of life. It had been her practice, in time | unspeakable importance of yielding obedience to 
of health, to gather them round her, and sitdown | the manifestations of the Lord’s will while the 
with them in silence under religious exercise, | feelings were yet tender, and the mind sugeepti- 
and in fervent prayer that He, who cared for|ble tc the gentle impressions of divine grace. 
little children forme:ly, might care for hers also, | From her own experience she encouraged them 
and take them into his arms and bless them. | to faithfulness, as the only means by which they 


Near the close of her life she caused them to be 
brought into her chamber, and with her dying | 
lips tenderly advised them diligently to atten 

our religious meetings,—to struggle through at, 
ficulties which might lie in the way,—and when 


ould.attain that ‘(peace which passeth all under- 
standing,” even “‘a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not where no thief approacheth, neither 
moth corrupteth.” 
She several times, with the concurrence of 


there to labor for a qualification to- worship him’| this meeting, travelled abroad in the service of 
who is ‘a God nigh unto all them that call upon | the gospel, and always returned with certificates 
him,”—* a present help in time of trouble.” | of the unity and approbation of Friends amongst 


There is good reason to believe that the impres- |} whom she bad been concerned to labor. 
sions made upon their minds on these solemn 
occasions, were greatly blessed to them in after 
life. In the lively recollection of her mother’s 
example, the subject of this memoir has often 
been concerned tenderly to recommend to young 


Her deportment as a minister was circumspect 
and exemplary, becoming the character of a mes- 
senger of Christ. In our meetings at home she 
was not forward to appear in public, being more 
concerned to know the power of the gospel to 
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arise and prevail over the assembly, than to be 
heard in vocal communication. Waiting in rev- 
erent silence to know “the stone rolled from 
the well’s mouth,” she was at times favored, not 
only to drink of the water of life herself, but to 
minister of it to the strength and refreshment of 
the flock. Depending in a humble reliance on 
the head of the church for every qualification for 
religious service, we think it may be said of her 
ministry, that it was not “in the oldness of the 
letter,’’ but ‘in newness of spirit,” not with 
‘enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power.” 

She suffered long under a complication of 
diseases, calling for the exercise of great patience 
and resignation, of which, through all, she was 
a consistent example. Among the many trials 
of this painful probation, it was not the least, 
that, toward the close of life, she was often pre- 
vented from meeting with Friends for the pur- 
pose of divine worship, and such was her desire 
to mingle with them on these solemn occasions, 
that, at her earnest request, she was frequently 
lifted from her couch and assisted to make ready, 
when her attendants feared the exertion might 
be more than she could bear without injury. 

About three weeks before her death, some of 
her children being with her, she observed that 
her continuance in life was very uncertain, and 
hoped they would freely resign her to the divine 
disposal, saying, ‘if it pleased the Lord now to 
release me, [ could say, not my will, but thine, 
O Father, be done.”” Onanother occasion, after 
inquiring concerning a dear friend, who was then 
lying very ill, she desired to be affectionately re- 
membered to her, and added, “TI do not expect 
to meet her again in ¢his world, but hope soon 
to meet her in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Speaking of her decease, she desired that the | 
preparations for her interment might be consist- 
ent with our profession of plainness. 
long before provided her own graveclothes, she 
now gave directions where they might by found. 
After her death they were discovered to be very 
simple, and of the least expensive kind. Thus 
practically bearing her testimony against the vain 
custom of putting costly clothing on the decay- 
ing remains of the dead. 

On the 18th of the First month, 1853, she re- 
marked, “‘ What a blessed thing it is that I have 
nothing to do but to die ;” and after a pause she 
added, “I say not this boastingly.” Observing 
one of her children to weep, she took him by the 
hand, saying, “do not weep, but rather rejoice.” 
Then referring to one of her family, whose cir- 
cumstances required attention, she said, “I de- 
sire thee to continue thy kindness to thy brother 
for my sake ;” and presently added, “I hope 
thou mayest follow Christ, as I have endeavored 
to follow him, so that finally we may meet at the 
throne of God.” Seeing her children much af- 


fected, she said with some emphasis, ‘‘ You ought 
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not to weep,—none of you,—but rather rejoice 
that I shall soon be released from all my suffer. 
ings. Through the love of my blessed Redeemer, 
I expect to have a seat in the kingdom of 
heaven, and beyond this there is nothing to de. 
sire.” 


Having | take the utmost care to keep her quiet. 








At another time being in great pain, she in- 


quired of her physician, how long she might con. 
tinue ;—but as if to recall the question, she im. 


mediately said, ‘perhaps it is not needful to 
y perhap 


know.’’ “T have endured much suffering to-day, 


but have prayed that I might be preserved to 
the end without murmuring. The Lord has 
been good to me all my life, he has been with 
me from youth to old age, and has often made 
a way for me where I saw no way ; blessed for 
ever be his holy name! Oh he is worthy to be 
served and adored forever and ever.” 

On the morning of the 19th, at her request, 
the different branches of the family were brought 
into her room, when she addressed them, indi- 
vidually, in a very tender manner, exhorting 
them to follow the Lord in the way of his requir- 
ing, and to be diligent in the attendance of our 
religious meetings, adding, “1 felt his love en- 
circling me in early life; it has been my stay 
and support in times of affliction, and is able to 
carry us to the gates of heaven. But we cannot 
do the work one for another ; each one must so- 
licit admission there for himself.’ Then, with 
an expression of great affection, she said, “ I hope 
my afflictions may be sanctified to my dear chil- 
dren, and am willing to suffer still more, if it 
might be a benefit to them ;”—and then added, 
“ But the love I feel is universal in its nature; 
it extends from the highest to the lowest, from 
the King on the throne to the beggar on the 
dunghill.” 

From the weakness of her state at this time, 
it was necessary to darken her chamber, and to 
For the 
solicitude manifested on this account, she often 
expressed her gratitude, frequently desiring that 
her attendants might settle down, and be pre- 
served in solemn stillness. 

On ihe 21st, at her request, a dear friend came 
to see her, and during the visit was engaged at 
her bedside in fervent supplication. When the 
friend had conciuded her prayer, Elizabeth said, 
“ My soul unites with all that has been express- 
ed,”—and afterwards added, “I love all faithful 
Friends, and feel bound in spirit with them, to 
the cause of Truth. I believe a brighter day 
will yet rise on our Society, if Friends are faith- 
ful. Ob that our dear children would be obedi- 
ent to that which is required of them; then I 
believe some of them would feel pound to come 
and lay down their crowns at the footstool of 
the blessed Master.” 

She continued, with little apparent change, for 
several days ; during which her mind seemed to 
be much abstracted from temporal concerns; and 
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she had no desire to see much company. At 
one time when her chamber as usual was darken- 
ed, and her attendants sitting round her in pro- 
found silence, she exclaimed, “Oh! that bright, 
that holy light, which surrounds me !—it is be- 
yond all expression!” After the lapse of about 
half an hour, her countenance beaming with 
great joy, she said, “that bright, that holy light 
is still round about me.” 

On the morning of the 29th, she passed 
through great bodily suffering. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon, she became easier, but though 
it appeared that she perfectly knew her children, 
and others in her chamber, she was not able to 
speak. From this time she gradually grew weak- 
er until the morning of the 30th, when she pass- 
ed away so quietly that her attendants were 
hardly able to ascertain the moment of her de- 
parture; and we doubt not her spirit has ex- 
changed its earthly tabernacle, with all its suf- 
ferings, for “a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

She died in the 75th year of her age; a min- 
ister about 40 years. 

Read and approved in the Monthly Meeting 
aforesaid, held at Wilmington 1st month 27th, 
1854; and signed on behalf thereof, by 

ZIBA FERRIS, \ i 
Saran P. BaNncrort, , 

Read in and approved by Concord Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Concord the 31st of 
Ist mo. 1854, and signed on behalf thereof, by 

Tuomas L. BARTRAM, Clerk 
Sarau P. BAncrort, ; — 


ISLES OF SHOALS. 
(Concluded from page 155.) 

A great reformation in the general manner 
and habits of these Islanders was obviously man- 
ifest at the expiration of two years from the com- 
mencement of Hannah’s labors among them ; and 
they all seemed to love and respect their amiable 
benefactress. Even the men would come to her 
to settle disputes among them,—which she al- 
ways effected to the satisfaction and reconcilia- 
tion of the parties at variance. But the time 
had now arrived when it was necessary for her 
to leave them, as her health appeared to be irre* 
coverably lost, in consequence of such constant 
application—yet she had become so much attach- 
ed to them that she had a choice in continuing 
with them the remainder of her days, but she 
yielded to the solicitations of her friends, to re- 
turn to her father’s house. 

After she left the island, the Society at New- 
buryport deemed it expedient to settle a mission- 
ary there, with his family. They did so. But 
his feelings of interest (if he had any) were of a 
different nature from those which warmed the 
heart of her, who, (and who alone) had evident- 
ly been sent there by the hand of Providence. 
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The missionary’s wife also, could not think of 
bending her neck to the yoke which Hannah 
wore. No—one duty after another was dispensed 
with. The spinning and weaving establishment 
soon went to ruins. The school was neglected ; 
and after staying about eighteen months they 
bade adieu to the Shoals; leaving the Shoalers 
much worse than they found them. For, as they 
gained not the esteem and affection of the peo- 
ple, they found they could not influence them ; 
and probably the Islanders were disgusted, and 
so gradually returned to their former habits. 
During this period, Hannah’s health, (after 
long confinement) had gradually become pretty 
much restored. She had enjoyed the comforts 
and sweets-of social entercourse with endeared 
friends and congenial minds—and began again 
to think of entering once more into some kind 
of business. Her friends being aware of this, 
she soon had the offer of a good school from two 
different directions, both pleasant situations,—so 
that she felt at a loss which to accept, or whether 
to accept either. For some days she had the 
subject under consideration, without being able 
to come toa satisfactory decision in her own 
mind. Taking a walk with her mind thus ex- 
ercised, she was met by a man on horseback, 
who handed her a letter. It was from the Shoals 
Society, informing her that “‘ the missionary and 
his family had lett the Shoals, and the inhabi- 
tants said they would have no other person than 
Miss P. , (herself) ; that if she would come 
they would be glad to have her—that she only 
knew how to get along with them, to indulge 
and humor them,—and they were anxious for 
her return.” On reading this, Hannah trembled 
at the idea of again being secluded from refined 
and civilized society, from beloved relations and 
friends,—to dwell among these almost savage 
people, on that desolate Island, seemed too 
painful to cherish. From the impulse of the 
moment she exclaimed, “No, J cannot go.” But 
she soon felt checked, and invited the messenger 
to tarry at her futher’s, for the night, and she 
would give him an answer next morning She 
retired early,—but not tosleep. The conflict of 
her mind was severe. Sincerely desirous that 
she might not err in her conclusion, it was 
again clearly manifest to her that it was her 
Heavenly Father’s will, she should return to 
the Isle of Shoals. She obeyed,—prepared her- 
self,—and leaving all behind, travelled toward 
and arrived at the Shoals, where she was receiy- 
ed with demonstrations of a hearty welcome. 
But alas! how discouraging the prospect, in 
finding these poor miserable creatures nearly in 
the same situation in which they were on her 
first going to the island! She again resumed 
her labors, and ere long had the satisfaction of 
witnessing an improvement equal to her most 
sanguine expectations. She has now resided 
among them, in the whole, about seven years, 
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and during all this time, although many and va- 
rious have been her trials, yet not one hour ata 
time has she ever labored under feelings of dis- 
couragement. For when difficulties and gloomy 
prospects have attended, some passage of Scrip- 
ture, or some blessed promise has occurred to 
her mind, tending to dispel all darkness, doubt, 
and mistrust. Once in two or three years she 
makes a visit to her father’s, but says the Isle 
of Shoals feels most like home to her. She is 
as much attached to the Islanders as if they 


times between men and their wifes. The child. 
ren appear to have as good a capacity for im. 
provement as any children, and are quite as anx- 
ious to learn, and make as good proficiency in 
their lessons. Hannah has also collected a li- 
brary of simple, practical books, and those who 
can read, feel it a privilege to have access to 
them; and those who cannot, are generally pleas- 
ed to have their children read them. When the 
school was first proposed, several of the parents 
answered, what good willit do them? Now the 


were her own relatives, and the children all ap- | parents think it a privilege to have their children 
pear as dear to her as if they were her own. | attend, and in stormy weather, will carry them 


This was fully verified on a late occasion of her 
return to the island, after a visit to her friends. 
The Islanders expected her return, and were on 
the look out. As the vessel approached the 
Shoals, all the children, twenty-five in number, 





in their arms, rather than they should lose a 
day.” 





Selected. 
DeEvoTION, considered simply in itself, is an 


came clambering over the rocks to get down to | intercourse between us and God, between the 


the shore to mect their amiable benefactress. She 
had been very sca-sick all the way from Ports- 
mouth, a distance of about twelve miles. 
all those feelings seemed forgotten at the sight 
of the children. Looking towards a friend who 
accompanied her, while the tears were standing 
in her eyes, she said “I suppose you think it 


hardly possible that I could love those children | 


as dearly as if they were my own—yet I do ;” 
which her countenance evidently manifested. On 
landing, each tried to get foremost to speak to 
her first—she was completely surrounded by lit- 
tle creatures, from fourteen years old, down to 
two years. 

As a further illustration of the rectitude of 
Hannah’s concern, and the blessing that has at- 
tended her dedicated labors among the Shoalers, 
the following extracts from a letter, dated at 
Portsmouth, Jan. 24th, 1830, bear ample testi- 
mony. ‘About seven years since, a young 
minister went to the island for a few weeks, and 
while there, kept an account of the ardent spirits 


But | 


(has animated a portion of matter upon earth, 





drunk on the island. He stated that it averaged 


a quart a day for each man woman and child! 
This seems incredible, till we know that from 
early infancy they were fed with it. Hannah’s 
labors in this respect have been highly blest. 
There is now scarcely a child who touches it at 
all ; and when forced upon them by these wretch- 
ed parents, have been known to dash the cup to 
the ground. There is also as great a change in 
these respects among the adults, as could be ex- 
pected, considering the inveteracy of their habits. 
There is also a great change with respect to pro- 
fanity. It could formerly be said of them that 
they vomited out iniquity. Now an oath is sel- 
dom heard among them. The principal woman 
on the island says she imputed the alteration to 
Miss P. who set herself against their two vices 
with invincible firmness, and had been very suc- 
ces-ful, more so than she thought any one ever 
could be. She also said Hannah was called on 


to settle quarrels among the fishermen, and some- 


supreme, self-existent, inconceivable Spirit which 
formed and preserves the universe, and that par- 
ticular Spirit, with which, for awful reasons, he 


that we call man. It is a silent act, in which 
the soul divests itself of outward things, flies in- 
to heaven, and pours forth all its wants, wishes, 
hopes, fears, guilt or pleasures, into the bosom of 
an Almighty friend. 

Though this devotion, in its first stages, may 
be a wearisome or insipid exercise, this arises 
merely from the depravity of nature, and of our 
passions. A little habit will overcome this re- 
luetance. When you have fairly entered on your 
journey “ the ways of this wisdom will be ways 
of pleasantness, and all its paths, peace.” 

True devotion, doubtless, requires a consider- 
able degree of abstraction from the world. 
Hence modern Christians treat it as a vision. 
Hence many modern writers have little of its 
unction. But it glows in the Scriptures. It 
warms us in the Fathers. It burnsinan Austin, 
and in many other of those persecuted martyrs, 
who are now with God. That we hear little of 
this true devotion is not wonderful. It makes no 
noise in the circles of the learned, or of the ele- 
gant. Under a heap of worldly cares, we smother 
the lovely infant, and will not let it breathe. 
Vanity, ambition, pleasure, avarice, quench the 
c€lestial fire. And these, alas! are too much the 
God of Mortals. Ever since the world began, 
writers have been amusing us only with the 
shadows of this piety, instead of giving its soul 
and substance. Superstition has placed it in 
opinions, ceremonies, austerities, pilgrimages, 
persecution, an august temple or splendid imag- 
ery, which had little connexion with sentiment 
or spirit. Enthusiasm has swelled with un- 
natural conceptions, and obtruded a spurious off- 
spring on the world, instead of this engaging 
child of reason and truth; whilst the luke-warm 
have rested in a few outward duties, which have 
had no vigor, and, as they sprung not from the 
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heart, never entered the temple of the Most 
High. ‘ 

Real piety is of a very different, and a much 
more animated nature. It looks up to God, sees, 
hears, feels him, in every event, in every vicissi- 
tude, in all places, in all seasons, and upon 
all occasions. It is theory vivified by experi- 
ence. It is faith, substantiated by mental en- 
joyment. It is heaven transplanted into the 
human bosom. It is the radiance of the Divini- 
ty, warming and encircling man. It is spiritual 
sense, gratified by spiritual sensations. Without 
this, all ceremonies are inefficacious. Books, 
prayers, sacraments, and meditations, are but a 
body without a soul, a statue without animation. 

That man is capable of such an intercourse 
with his Maker, there are many living witnesses 
to prove. Without having recourse to the visions 
of fanatics or the dreams of enthusiasts it may 
be proved to spring from natural and philosophi- 
cal causes. God is a Spirit; so is the mind. 
Bodies can have intercourse; so can souls. 
When minds are in an assimilating state of puri- 
ty, they have union with their Maker. This was 
the bliss of paradise. Sin interrupted, and holi- 
ness must restore it. To a soul, thus disposed, 
the Creator communicates himself, in a manner, 
which is as insensible to the natural eye, as the 
falling of dews, but not less refreshing to its se- 
eret powers, than that is to vegetation. 

The primitive saints are describing this, when 
they speak of their transports. David felt it, 
when he longed for God, as the hart panteth 
after the water brooks. Paul knew it, when 
he gloried in his tribulations. It was embodied 
in him, when he was carried up into the third 
heavens, and heard things, impossible to be ut- 
tered. Stephen was filled with it, when he 
saw the heavens open, and prayed for his mur- 
derers. By it, martyrs were supported, when 
they were stoned, and sawed asunder. And until 
we feel it in ourselves, we shall never fully 
knew how gracious the Lord is. 

If you can acquire this spiritual abstraction, 
you will at once have made your fortune for 
eternity. It will be of little moment, what is 
your lot on earth, or what the distinguishing 
vicissitudes of your life. Prosperity, or adver- 
sity, health or sickness, honor or disgrace, a cot- 
tage or a crown, will all be so many instruments 
of glory. The whole creation will become a 
temple. Every event and every object will lead 
your mind to God; and in his greatness and per- 
fections, you will insensibly lose the littleness, 
the glare and tinsel of all human things. 

If | wished only to set off your person to the 
greatest udvantage, I would recommend this true 
sublime of religion. It gives a pleasing serenity 
to the countenanee, and a cheerfulness to the 
spirits, beyond the reach of art, or the power of 
affectation. It communicates a real transport to 
the mind, which dissipation mimics only for a; 


moment ; a sweetness to the disposition, and a 
lustre to the manners, which all the airs of mo- 
dern politeness study but in vain. Easy in your- 
self, it will make you in perfect good humor 
with the world; and when you are diffusing hap- 
piness around you, you will only be dealing out 
the broken fragments that remain after oualae 
eaten. 





; EARLY PIETY.—NO. I. 


Elizabeth Furly, daughter of John Furly, of 
Colchester, in the county of Essex, was a child 
who loved the Lord and also those that feared 
him. Her delight was to hear truth preached, 
and to be with such who excelled in virtue ; she 
feared and hated a lie, and lived and died in the 
faith which the people called Quakers profess. 
She was taken sick at her father’s house in Col- 
chester, the 11th of the Twelfth month, in the 
year 1669. 

Two days before she died, being filled with 
the love of God, she uttered many precious say- 
ings concerning the Lord, and his mercies to- 
wards her; praying to the Lord that she might 
be faithful to the end. In the presence of several 
persons she spoke as follows: ‘‘ Whatever is not 
of thyself, O Lord, purge out of me; yea, purge 
me thoroughly, leave no wicked word in me, 
thrust away the power of darkness. O Lord, 
make me able to praise thee; let me not come 
into that way which is evil, for if I do, I shall 
dishonor thee and thy truth. I hope I shall never 
rebel against thee more, but have full satisfac- 
tion in thee and in thy ways, and not in the evil 
one and his ways. Wash me, QO Lord, thorough- 
ly; let not an unadvised word come out of my 
mouth ;” with more to the same purport. “Show 
them, O Lord, the evil of their ways that have 
done evilly, and lay a burden upon their spirits, 
that they may leave it. I feel no pain, the Lord 
is good to me; good is the will of the Lord. Let 
thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 
Everlasting kindness bast thou shown me, and I 
hope I shall never forget it while I am in this 
world;” with more in admiration of the kind- 
ness and mercies of God, and her desire to serve 
him whilst she lived. 

To one of her brothers she said, “ Improve 
thy time, for thou knowest not how soon thou 
mayst be taken away ;” warning him of the dan- 
ger of an evil life, and took him about the neck 
and kissed him, saying, “‘ Mind what I say, O 
dear brother ;’’ and with many more words she 
exhorted him. She also admonished her other 
brothers with tender expressions, saying, ‘“ Love 
the Lord, brothers, love good men; hate the 
devil ; but Oh ! love the Lord, and then you will 
be a joy to your father and mother.” When she 
saw one of her sisters weep, she said, “ Weep 
not for me, I am very well. All serve the Lord, 
that he may be your portion. In my father’s 
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house there is bread enough, there is fulness, 
want of nothing ; yea, there is fulness of bread, 
durable riches and honor. I desire never to for- 
get the Lord.” 


As she walked in innocency, so she died in 
peace, and entered into glory, the 16th day of 
the Twelfth month, in the year 1669, aged 
thirteen years and five weeks. —Piety Promoted. 





DEPENDENCE ON, AND TRUST IN, DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 


A dependence on Divine Providence, like 
every other attainment in the regenerate life, 
will be experienced to be gradual, and variable 
at intervals. The black clouds that surround us, 
and the new forms of difficulty and desolation by 
which we are tried, will, in the early stages, oc- 
casion sad despondency, and sometimes absolute 
despair; but by degrees we discover the hand 
that lifts us up, that protects us, and enables us 
again and again to surmount the overwhelming 
billows, till at length we find ourselves secure in 
the Divine Word, our spiritual lifeboat, which 
the threatening waves cannot overset. Were 
Providence to raise us up, before by repeated 
desolations we were sufficiently humbled, we 
should most assuredly triumph, and the natural 
mind, which is to be subdued, would bear rule 
and prevent that self-humiliation which is the 
true test of our advancing in the spiritual life. 
As our trust in the Divine Providence increases, 
circumstances of every kind will occasion our 
immediately looking up to the Lord; fur the 
smallest instance of prosperity, we shall immedi- 
ately give thanks; for what is adverse, our pray 
ers will be as instantly made that we may take a 
right course, and that we may in due time, sur- 
mount the danger or difficulty. Providence, that 
was particularly visible in the progress of our 
various privations, will be equally so in the won- 
derful and unsuspected means of our support ; 
and when all these combining circumstances 
have been reiterated tothe observation of the true 
penitent, a more refined observation will ensue, 
and a delight in the course the Lord takes with us, 
which, for the world, we would wish to not al- 
ter ; the affections, elevated and purified, instead 
of calling on the reflecting intellect for support, 
and for a repetition of its former instructions, 
will urge it to witness those clearer views which 
affection alone can unfold, till the understanding, 
from being the preceptor, becomes the pupil of 
the rectified will, and the reason confirms what 
the heart, in its more copious and refined recep- 
tion of heavenly influx, dictates. A mature 
trust in the Lord can only exist in the degree in 
which self-dependence subsides; and this can on- 
ly subside by privations and by repeated trials 
by which the pure in heart are gradually taught 
in all things to see God. 
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THE GRACE AND GLORY OF LIFE. 


Have a respect for life. It is a great and 


beautiful thing, notwithstanding all the gloomy 
and depreciatory views that have been taken of 
it. The Giver puts it at your disposal, as s0 
much raw material for you to work upon, leay- 
ing you, in accordance with that system of gen. 
eral freedom assigned to you, to turn it into silk or 
serge, as you may please. 
sue it becomes in some hands, and what a horse. 


What a superb tis- 


cloth in others! Overlooking altogether the am. 
bitious few who seek for mere distinction in the 
eyes of their fellow-creatures, as being set upon 
the glorification of their own little personalities, 
let us view the rational and cultivated man ad. 


dressing himself to the duties placed before him, 


and the enjoyments within his reach, and mak. 
ing out of these a self consistent respectable life, 
in conformity with the natural conditions in which 
he is placed—that is, with the divine rules that 


hedge his being—and then turn to any one of 


the numberless unfortunates who abuse this in- 
estimable possession by sloth, folly, and wicked- 


ness, and what a contrast is presented ! the one 


so fair a scene, the other such a desolation—a 
queen’s robe compared with a beggar’s rag! Yet 
what the one makes it, the other may. Each 
and all of us, whatever our position, may culti- 
vate in some degree the grace and glory of life. 


We wake into this world, and, after seventy 
years, go to sleep again. Of that rounding sleep, 
the phenomena are unknown. The waking in- 
terval, which is the subject we have to deal with, 
is tolerably well understood. It includes labor 
for the supply of wants, thoughts, affections, as- 
pirations ; a pursuit of happiness that never ap- 
pears quite successful, but only because, if hap- 
piness were attained, we should find in it just the 
misery of having no more to seek for. Well, then, 
we must work, and work is always more or less, 
you say, antagonistic to the grace of life. Grant 
that it is: God has at least made it a hardsbip 
to no man—so much the reverse, that its activi- 
ties and excitements are indispensable to our 
having a pleasant life at all. What we have to 
observe is, that, if work be conducted in the ad- 
vantageous ways that our ingenious faculties sug- 
gest, it need not so much engross any of us, not 
even the humblest hand laborers, as to preclude 
some decent share of attention being given to 
the cultivation of the grace and glory of life. 
The poorest drudges may have their times of 
cleanness and neatness; care may surround them 
in their dwellings with things lovely and plea- 
sant to look upon; they may walk the upright 
walk of manliness and self-respect, if they only 
will think they are men, and believe that to be a 
Man is something in this grand Economy. There 
is a spiritual life which such persons have often 
exemplified in fairer forms than those placed 
above them in this word ; to none is this denied, 
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not even to the slave, whose every bodily power 
is the property of another. It is a sad truth that 
as things have hiterto been, the life of the hand- 
worker has every where been one in which hard- 
ening, coarsening toil has born too large a part. 
But the existing modes of working are not ne- 
cessarily permanent. Continually are men dis- 
covering means of reducing the amount of labor 
required to produce certain results; and this pro- 
cess goes on at an increasing ratio. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that the condition of the laborer 
has not consequently improved. Though it were 
true that he still worked as hard as ever, it 
would be for larger wages, or for wages that could 
purchase a larger amount of gratifications. But 
it is not true that laborers in general work so hard 
now as they did in the last age. They have very 
wisely determined to have more of their time 
exempt from toil, and we would fain believe that 
this time they have not wholly disposed on ob- 
jects apart from the grace and glory of life. 
Where it has been given to mental cultivation, 
or to pleasures that awaken and gratify the higher 
feelings and tastes, it has been bestowed in per- 
fect conformity with our maxim. 

It were hard to say whether the worker, un- 
der the compulsion of the master’s eye and the 
need of a trifling addition to his weekly wages, 
is under a greater temptation to neglect the grave 
and glory of life, than the master, who, having 
great and pressing affairs, feels called upon to 
give them his days and nights that he may 
maintain his position, and have the chance of se- 
curing some provision for those dear to him. La- 
mentable it is, that so many of our middle classes 
thus sell themselves to a self-imposed slavery, 
leaving scarcely a space for intercourse with their 
families, much less for the cultivation of any in- 
tellectual gifts of elevating tastes, or for the 
duties of social life. Such a man feels that all 
is not right. His neglect of the grace and 
glory of life cannot but tell upon his conscious- 
ness in some obscure way. But he always hopes 
that the leisure time will come at last and make 
up for past deficiencies. He might as well omit 
taking his breakfasts at once. It is worse. Ha- 
bits have set their chains upon him. The mind, 
narrowed down to a beggarly routine, is totally 
unprepared to enter upon the more refined pur- 
suits and occupations proper to a wealthy retire- 
ment. The heart has lost its native liberality. 
A set of prudential maxims, very useful in dif- 
ferent circumstances, assert an impertinent em- 
pire over him. Such, in a greater or less degree, 
is the ultimate state of those who have neglected, 
for the sake of money-making, the true grace and 
glory of life. 

Just as we believe that improvement of tools, 
machines, and working arrangements, will add to 
that leisure which the worker is enabled to em- 
ploy in cultivating this grace and glory, so do we 
expect that better plans and maxims of business 
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will by and by allow the middle classes to follow 
their industrial pursuits, with the same results. 
The unsatisfactory character of a life wholly 
given to the materialities in which they deal, 
must be seen and acknowledged. They will find 
that what they follow as the substance, is apt to 
prove but the shadow ; while what they used to 
neglect as the shadow, is the true substance. 
Already, we are told, the progress of a conviction 
to this effect is beginning to be observed in some 
of our principal seats of industry. Streaks of 
rational, graceful, philanthropically social life 
are beginning to checker the once incessant round 
of business cares and duties. We begin to find 
men getting above considering things merely b 
their prospect of paying ; a mean word, whic 
should be banished from all decent society. This 
is a great reform, and we sincerely trust it will 
go on, till no one shall have the face to sport 
Mammon’s maxims as other than the partial and 
temporary truths, which they are, but all will 
take a pride in promoting, by their precept and 
example, the true grace and glory of life. 

It would go some way to advance this great 
cause, could we convince all that life is a thing 
capable of being made as beautiful as we have 
asserted. We feel that it were equally out of 
place and needless for us to use arguments on 
the subject. We merely would wish those who 
come within our influence to observe what a 
wonderful work man is, in his powers and sus- 
ceptibilities, and how many fine things surround 
and stand in relation to him! To employ his 
powers on these things, so as to bring their bene- 
fits to bear upon his susceptibilities, is, in a word, 
the secular destiny of man. If, walking hambly 
with the Giver, and not forgetful of an ultimate 
and higher destiny, he could fulfil this perfectly, 
he would come as near to happiness as a being of 
indefinite desires ever can. Seeing what admirable 
things these powers and susceptibilities are, and 
what a beautiful relation it is in which they stand 
to external things, how sad to see so many men 
misusing them, making life, consequently, a mere 
series of blunders, alternating with sufferings, 
till the designs of creative Providence itself come 
to be called in question! Not one of us but might 
do better with this fine thing called life, if we 
only believed it possible, and were to make a 
resolute endeavor,—- Chambers’ Journal. 


EXTRACT FROM COOK’S VOYAGES. 

‘¢ The riches of the place (Rio de Janerio) con- 
sist chiefly in the mines, which we supposed to 
lie far up the country, though we could never 
learn where, or at what distance, for the situa- 
tion is concealed as much as possible, and troops 
are continually employed in guarding the roads 
that lead to them: it is almost impossible for any 
man to get the sight of them, except those who 
are employed there; and indeed the strongest 
curiosity would scarcely induce any man to at- 
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tempt it, for whoever is found upon the road to 
them, if he cannot give undeniable evidence of 
his having business there, is immediately hanged 
up upon the next tree.” 

“‘ Much gold is certainly brought from these 
mines, but at an expense of life that must strike 
every man, to whom custom has not made it fami- 
liar, with horror. No less than forty thousand ne- 
groes are annually imported to dig the mines; 
and we were credibly informed, that the last year 
but one before we arrived here, this number fell 
so short, probably from some epidemic disease, that 
twenty thousand more were draughted from the 
town of Rio.” 
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We commence in the present number, a series 
of Memoirs, taken from “ Piety Promoted.” 
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the care of the Society, it is manifest that a 
lamentable want of interest exists amongst our 
members on this important subject. By the same 
report it appears that 2600 of these children 
attend public schools, thus showing an amount 
of encouragement on the part of Friends to the 
Public School System, which must materially 
influence the prosperity of the schools of Friends, 
as contemplated by the discipline. 

The Committee believe that in proportion as 
Friends co-operate with the public authorities in 
their present system of education, our own 
schools will continue to decline, and at no dis- 
tant period we may find ourselves-compelled to 
withdraw from such co-operation, or submit to 
regulations adverse to the principles we profess. 

During the consideration of this deeply inte- 
resting subject, various views have been pre- 
sented to the committee. Many Friends believe, 
that if our different meetings would adopt for 
their own members a system of general instruction 
at the common expense, it would go far to remove 


This interesting collection contains abundant | the evils now felt, and meet the wants of Friends 


evidence of the power of that Divine principle 
which is able to preserve in the hour of trial and 
temptation,—obedience to which, yields the 


peaceable fruits of righteousness. It is propo- | 


sed to select such sketches as illustrate the lives 
and dying sayings of the children and youth who 
were members of our Socicty in its earlier days, 
and we would affectionately recommend them to 
the perusal of all, and particularly the young. 





Marriep,—On the 25th of the Fifth month, at 
Chatham, N. Y., by the order of the Society of 
Friends, Joun Janney, Jr., of Loudotn county, Vir- 
ginia, to Exiza F., daughter of John Coffin. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
Extracts from Men’s Meeting: 
(Concluded from page 170.) 

The subject of education, as referred to the 
consideration of this meeting last year, claimed 
attention, and after free expression, and delibe- 
ration, the prevailing sentiment of the meeting 
was to adopt the report of the Committee, made 
- the Yearly Meeting in 1852, which is as fol- 
ows. 


To the Yearly Meeting. 


The joint Committee of men and women 
Friends, on the subject of education, Report : 
That having presented to the Yearly Meeting last 
year, some details of the state of education 
amongst our members, they have since directed 
their attention to the causes of such results. 

In recurring to the statement then made, that 
of about 4500 children requiring school edu- 
cation only 998 were taught in schools under 





| generally, throughout the Yearly Meeting. 


We therefore propose, that the Yearly Meet- 


| ing recommend the formation in each Monthly 


and Preparative meeting, as way opens, of a 
fund for the introduction of a free school system, 
for the children of members. Each neighbor- 
hood is best qualified to judge of its own wants, 
and in proportion to the interest felt, will be the 
advance towards the establishment of the system. 
It is believed by many Friends, that if in every 
mecting a fund was commenced, additions would 
be made from time to time by Friends inte- 
rested in the subject; until in due season the 
fruits would be manifest by the introduction 


| of schools which would remove the pecuniary 


motive for sending our children elsewhere. 

In this safe manner, may the gratuitous plan 
of education be brought to the attention of 
Friends in their smaller meetings, and thus our 
members may look forward with hope to a period 
more or less distant according to circumstances, 
when the children of Friends shall be educated 
as one family, where the temptation now strongly 
presented to surrender the plastic mind of infancy 
to the forming hand of the stranger shall mea- 
sureably cease, and the necessitous shall find no 
obstacle to the guarded and liberal tuition of 
their offspring. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, 

Joun PD. Griscom, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 12, 1852. 


During the several sittings of this meeting, 
evidence has been vouchsafed that we are not 
a forsaken people. We believe the overshadow- 
ing wing of our Heavenly Father’s love has 
been round about us, and as we are willing to 
renew our covenants with Him, and obey His 
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voice, we shall yet be permitted to restore the 
walls of our Zion and rebuild her waste places. 
With feelings of gratitude the meeting con- 
cludes, to meet at the usual time next year, if so 
permitted. 
Extracted from the Minutes, 
Wrt.1aAM Griscom, Clerk, 
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to it, we shall become instruments of good to 
others, as well as secure our own happiness in 
this life and that which is to come. 

In the afternoon session, two subjects, which 
came up in the reports from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, were referred to committees. The first was 
a request for an explanation of our discipline on 


the subject of music, the other related to the 
produce of free labor. 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 

On Second day morning, Fifth month, 29th, 
the Men’s Meeting assembled at. Hester Street, 
in about the usual numbers. 

After the representatives had been called and 


the Reports from the Quarterly Meetings had 
been read, the certificates of ministers and 


LETTER FROM R. MASON TO E. M.—NO. XLVII. 
Avondale, 6th mo, 1848, 


Since last conversing with thee upon paper, I 
have very often thought of thee, my dear Eliza, 
accompanied with the affectionate feeling of for- 
e Kt mer days, when in social communion we were 
elders in attendance from other Yearly Meet-| privileged to mingle under your roof with others 
ings were produced and read. of your household, now gathered from the trials 

The Epistles from the several Yearly Meetings | of time into everlasting habitations. I have been 
were read, and satisfaction was expressed with the | very feeble—have had a severe cold, which re- 
evidence they afford of brotherly affection and | duced my strength more, I think, than I ever 
continued concern for the promotion of our| before experienced. I am now much better— 
Christian testimonies. A clause in the epistle| have been to meeting, and walk about over the 
from Genessee, occasioned some discussion. It | garden and lawn, but have a little fever nearly 
related to a concern opened in their Yearly | every day. I had expected to pass six or eight 
Meeting to address an epistle to those bodies | weeks in Philadelphia, but must now try and 
claiming the name of Friends who were separa- | keep quiet at Avondale through the summer. A 
ted from our communion, during the years little more exertion than usual, even falking 
1827-8. It was stated that the proposition had| when we have company, excites my pulse, 
been referred to their committee on epistles, | and crow’s feet have lengthened, but upon the 
who had reported that way did not open for any | aggregate there is no material change in my ap- 
action on it at that time. | pearance. I sometimes look toward Baltimore, 

The subject of the separation being thus! with desires to see friends beloved there, once 
thrown before the meeting, several Friends | more; whether I shall be patched up so as to be 
expressed a desire that we may continue to culti- | able to encounter the journey in the autumn, I 
vate in our hearts a kind and conciliating dispo- | must leave to Him who ordereth all things in 
sition towards those who are now separated from ; wisdom, and who apportions the measure of suf- 
us, that we may abstain from all remarks caleu- | ferings and of eujoyments best suited to our con- 
lated to injure or to wound them, and that we | dition—the important part to us, is, to press af- 
may preserve our ancient landmarks in doctrine | ter a qualification to say “Thy will and not 
and discipline. But a hope was expressed that | mine be done.” My mind is deeply enlisted in 
we may not sacrifice any Christian principle nor | sympathy for my dear and long loved friends I. 
surrender our religious liberty, in order to pro-, and M.G. M. hag drank of the cup bitter to 
mote a premature re-union. However desirable nature, but she has the solacing confidence that 


such a re-union may be as a means of advancing | 
the cause of Truth, and the testimonies which 
both they and we are concerned to bear before 
the world; it cannot be effected by any other 
power than Divine love, which as it comes to 
prevail in the heart will cast out all that is op-. 


no barrier intercepts the entrance of the precious 


spirits about to leave their earthly tenemcnts, 


into the radiance of an eternal day. How com- 
forting it is when the mind is privileged to 
soar, as it sometimes is, above all mundane con- 
cerns, and in measure foretaste the joys of the 


posed to its own nature, and will enable us to/| righteous. How this reconciles us to the short 
experience the unity of the Spirit which is the | separations from loved ones. This, as children of 
bond of peace. the dust, is our allotment—link after link to life 

The ground of union among the early lon earth is severed. I have viewed my dear friend 


Friends, as among the primitive Christians, was | I.as sweetly passive to the dispensations of Infinite 
not merely an agreement in religious profession, Wisdom—that the work of salvation has not 
nor was it attended by entire uniformity of be- | been deferred till a sick bed apprised him he 
lief, on abstruse points of doctrine, but it sprung had no continuing city here; but come life, 


from the principle of Divine life in the soul. | 
This is the only power that- can re-unite the 
scattered fragments, and by living in obedience 


come death, may he not despond, should close 
provings be meted to him: I believe his sun 
will set in brightness, and an earnest be given 
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that the spirit will have a place among the re- 
deemed in heaven. * * . * 


Thy attached friend, R. M. 





Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer from ** Rural Hours.” 
Habits of the Wren—recollections of the Red- 
man, and reflections on the wise and bounteous 
provision for the comfort of man, dated 


Spring of 1848. 


‘Among all the varieties of birds flitting about | showy white flower is not unlike the water lily. 
our puth, during the pleasant months, there is} Some people eat their fruit, boys especially, but 
not one which is a more desirable neighbor than | most persons find it insipid. 


the house wren. 


season through to give us a song. 


of heart. They are pretty little creatures, too, 
nicely colored, and very delicate in their forms. 
For several summers we had a nest built under 
the eaves of a low roof, projecting within a few 


friend, perched on a waving branch of the Vir- 


ginia creeper, would sing his sweetest song, 
while the conversation within doors was hushed to 


hood, he no longer builds in the same spot. 


But the wrens have many merits besides their | it a piece of good fortune to find a pure whole- 
They are | some draught at the close of their day’s toil. 


prettiness and their sweet voice. 
amusing, cheerful little creatures, and they are 
very true hearted, moreover. 
very attentive to each other, and kind to their 
family, which is a large one, for they raise two 
broods during the summer. Unlike other birds, 
they do not discard their children, but keep an 
eye on the first set while making ready for the 
younger ones. Nor are the young birds them- 
selves eager to run off and turn rovers ; they all 
live together in little family parties through 
the season, and in autumn you frequently see 
them in this way, eight or ten together, feeding 
on the haws of the thorn-bushes, of which they 
are very fond. 

He is a very great builder also. Frre- 
quently, while his mate is sitting, he will build 
several useless nests, just for his own grati- 
fi¢ation ; singing away all the time, and telling 
his more patient mate, perhaps, what straws he 
picks up and where he finds them. Sometimes, 
when he first arrives, if not already mated, he 
will build his house and then look out for a wife 
afterwards. It is a pity they should not stay 
with us all winter, those pleasant little friends 
of ours, like the European wren, who never mi- 
grates, and sings all the year round. It is true, 


among the half a dozen varieties which visit us,- 


there is the winter wren, who remains during 
the cold weather in some parts of the State ; but 
we do not see him here after the snow has fallen, 
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him, ere his departure, be that when it may, | and at best, he appears much less musical than 
the summer bird. Our common house wren js 
a finer singer than the European bird, but he 
flies far to the southward in winter, and sings 


quite remarkable that this common bird, the 


every year, should be unknown in Louisiana; 


Coming late in the spring, and | showy plant, growing along our fences and in 
going late in autumn, he is ready any time the | many meadows, is said also to be found undera 


Morning, | different variety in the hilly countries of Central 
noon or evening, in the moonshine or under a| Asia. 


cloudy sky, he sings away out of pure joyousness | lands and races so far apart, reminding us, as 
all. 
season ; 


feet of a window, and many a time our little | through the shady woods, many more sparkling 


justly a blessing with which we are so richly 
hear him. His return has been anxiously watched | endowed, until we hear of other soils, and that 
for this spring, but in vain. If in the neighbor-| within the limits of our own country, too, where 


The parents are | waters of powerful medicinal qualities are scat- 



















Spanish in Mexico and South America. It is 





house: wren, though passing north and south 





yet Audubon tells such is the case 
The Mandrakes or May-apples are in flower, 
They are certainly a handsome plant, as their 








This common 







We like to trace these links, connecting 






they do, that the earth is the common home of 






The springs are all full to overflowing this 
some trickling down the _hill-sides 






in the open sunshine of the meadows. Happily 
for us, they flow freely here. We forget to value 







the thirsty traveller and his weary beast count 






This is decidedly a spring country. Mineral 






tered about within a circuit of twenty miles from 
the lake. There are several within the limits of 
the village itself, but these have little strength. 
Others farther off have long been used for their 
medicinal properties, sending up a strong smell 
of sulphur, but beautifully clear and cool. There 
is a salt spring also at no great distance from the 
lake, said to be the most easterly of the saline 
springs in this part of the country, and at the 
distance of some 80 miles from the great salt 
works of Onondaga. 

A portion of our waters are hard, touched with 
the limestone, through which they find their 
way to the surface; but there are many more 
possessing every good quality that the most par- 
ticular house-wife can desire for cooking her 
viands or bleaching her linen. Near the farm 
house doors you frequently see them falling from 
a wooden pipe into a trough hollowed out of the 
trunk of a tree, the rudest of fountains ; and the 
same arrangement is made here and there, along 
the highway, for the benefit of the traveller and 
his cattle. 

One likes to come upon a spring in a walk. 
This afternoon we were seldom out of sight of 
one. We counted more than a dozen distinct 
fountain-heads within a distance of a mile. One 
filled a clear sandy pool on level grassy ground 
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near the bank of the river; another within the 
forest, lay in 4 little rocky basin, lined with last 
ear’s leaves; another fell in full measure over 
a dark cliff, moistening a broad space of the rock, 
which in winter it never fails to cover with a 
sheet of frost work. More than one lay among 
the roots of the forest trees; and others again 
kept us company on the highway, a clear, 
and bubbling through the ditches by the road 
side. There is a quiet beauty about them all 
which never fails to give pleasure. There isa 
grace in their purity—in their simplicity—which 
is soothing to the spirit; and perhaps among 
earth’s thousand voices there is none other so 
sweetly humble, so lowly, yet so cheerful, as the 
voice of the gentle springs passing on their way 
to fill our daily cup. 

When standing beside those unfettered springs 
in the shady wood, we seem naturally to remem- 
ber the red-man; recollections of his vanished 
race linger there in a more definite form than 
elsewhere ; we féel assured that, by every foun- 
tain among these hills, the Indian brave, on the 
hunt or the war-path, must have knelt ten thou- 
sand times to slake his thirst, and the wild crea- 
tures, alike his foes and his companions—the 
tawny panther, the clumsy bear, the timid deer 
and the barking wolf—have all Mapped these lim- 
pid waters during the changing seasons of past 
ages. Nay, it is quite possible there may still 
be springs in remote spots among the hills of 
this region, yet untasted by the white man and 
his flocks, where the savage and the beasts of 
prey were the last who drank. And while these 
recollections press upon us, the flickering shadows 
of the wood seem to assume the forms of the 
wild creatures which so lately roamed over these 
hills, and we are half persuaded that the timid 
doe or the wily catamount is again drawing near 
to drink from the fountain at our feet ; we hear the 
crash of a dry branch, or the rustling of leaves, 
and we start as though expecting to see the 
painted warrior, armed with flint-headed arrows 
and tomahawk of stone, gliding through the 
wood toward us. It was but as yesterday that 
such beings peopled the forest—beings with as 
much of life as runs within our own veins, who 
drank their daily draught from the springs we 
now call our own; yesterday they were here, to- 
day scarce a vestige of their existence can be 
pointed out among us. 

The blackberry bushes, very common here, 
are coming into flower along the road-sides and 
fences. The white thorn is also blooming; there 
13 a rustic elegance about its clusters which leads 
us readily to admit its claims as a favorite with 
the poets—the form of this flower is so simple, 
and the colored heads of the stamens are so 
daintily pretty; it has been opening for several 
days, and many of the bushes, or trees rather, 
are in full flower. In this hilly climate it blos- 
soms late, still it saves its credit as the flower of 
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May. In the rural districts of England, “ the 
May”? is said to be acommon name for the haw- 
thorn. 

Walked about the shrubbery with the hope 
of finding a rose open, but our search was fruit- 
less. Last year a few of the early kind bloomed 
in May, but the present season is more backward. 
With us the roses scarcely belong to spring; we 
should rather date our summer from their un- 
folding ; the bushes were never more full of buds, 
however, and some of these are beginning to dis- 
close their coloring, but the greater number are 
still closely shut within their fringed cups. Later 
in the season we become critical—we reject the 
full-blown flower for the half open bud; but 
just now we are eager to feast our eyes upon a 
rose—a true, perfect rose—with ‘all her beauties 
opening to the light, all her silken petals un- 
—- in rich profusion about her fragrant 

eart.” 


Knox, the Scotch Reformer, whose upright 
support of what he believed to be truth had 
gained him many enemies, was saved from death 
by his attention to an impression made on his 
mind. He was accustomed to sit at the head of 
his table with his back towards a window. One 
evening, in obedience to an inward intimation, 
he would neither take that place himself nor let 
any of his family occupy it. Whilst they were 
sitting round the table, a bullet, evidently fired 
with an intention to kill him, passed through the 
window, grazed the back of the unoccupied 
chair, and buried itself in the foot of the candle- 
stick. 


A sophist wishing to puzzle Thales, the Mile- 
nian, one of the wise men of Greece, proposed 
to hint in rapid succession these different ques- 
tions. The philosopher replied to them all with- 
out the slightest hesitation, and with how much 
propriety and decision our readers can judge for 
themselves : 

What is the oldest of all things? 

God: because he always existed. 

What is the most beautiful ? 

The world : because it is the work of God. 

What is the greatest of all things? 

Space : because it contains all that is created. 

What is the quickest of all things? 

Thought: because in a moment it can fly to 
the end of the universe. 

What is the strongest ? 

Necessity : because it makes men face all the 
dangers of life. 

What is the most difficult ? 

To know thyself. 

What is the most constant of all things? 

Hope: because it still remains with man when 
he has lost everything else. 








































































































THE CALL OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


Not always as the whirlwind’s rush 
On Horeb’s mount of fear, 

Not always as the burning bush 
To Midian’s shepherd-seer ; 

Nor as the awful voice which came 
To Israel’s prophet-bards, 

Nor as the tongues of cloven flame, 
Nor gift of fearful words— 


Not always thus with outward sign 
Of fire or voice from heaven, 
The message of a truth divine, 
The call of God is given! 
Awaking in the human heart 
Love for the true and right, 
Zeal for the Christian’s “ better part,” 
Strength for the Christian’s fight. 


Nor unto manhood’s heart alone 
The holy influence steals ; 

Warm with a rapture not its own, 
The heart of woman feels! 

As she who by Samaria’s wall 
The Saviour’s errand sought; 

As those who with the fervent Paul 
And meek Aquila wrought: 


Or those meek one’s whose martyrdom 
Rome’s gathered grandeur,saw : 

Or those who in their Alpine home 
Braved the Crusader’s war; 

When the greea Vaudois trembling heard 
Through all its vales of death, 

The martyr’s song of triumph poured 
From Woman’s failing breath. 


And gently by a thousand things 
Which o’er our spirits pass, 

Like breezes o’er the harp’s fine strings, 
Or vapors o’er a glass, 

Leaving their token strange and new 
Of music or of shade, 

The summons to the right and true 
And merciful is made. 


Oh, then, if gleams of truth and light 
Flash o’er thy waiting mind, 
Unfolding to thy mental sight 
The wants of human kind; 
If brooding over human grief, 
The earnest wish is known 
To soothe and gladden with relief 
An anguish not thine own: 


Thus heralded with nought of fear, 
Or outward sign or show: 
Though only to the inward ear 
It whispers soft and low; 
Though dropping, as the manna fell, 
Unseen, yet from above, 
Noiseless as dew-fall, heed it well, 
Thy Father’s call of love! 


J. G. Wairtier. 


ee 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MUSINGS. 


BY HORACE GREY. 


Oh! for a home beyond the distant mountains, 
A sheltering nook far in some quiet glade, 
With singing birds and sweetly murmuring fountains, 


he only music made. 
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There with the whisperings of the gentle breezes, 
Laden with fragrance from the flow’ret’s bloom, 
There where the trace of habitation ceases, 
There would I make my home, 


What should I seek for in a spot so lonely ? 

What should I gain by fleeing from my kind? 

What but to cleanse my heart from things unholy, 
And quiet for the mind. 


Far from the world with all its false alluring, 

Far from its scenes of vanity and strife, 

There would | try to win the hope assuring 
Of everlasting life. 


There would [ bow with meek and contrite feeling, 
Raising my thoughts to Him who sits above : 
There would I beg, whilst lowly kneeling, 

For his redeeming love. 


There would I daily walk midst nature’s beauties, 

‘¢ And looking through them up to nature’s God,” 

There would I pray for faith to accomplish duties, 
And kiss the chastening rod. 


Vain, vain, is this for which my spirit longeth, 
Where I am placed I should contented dwell, 
For He to whom all glorious gifts belongeth, 

* He doeth all things well.” 


And though I wander midst the weak and erring, 
Yet if I truly seek His love to gain, 
He will assist to keep my feet from straying, 

He will the heart sustain. 





WESTERN AFRICA. 


IyaveE, Dec. 15, 1893. 
Since I wrote from Abbeokuta I have been 
borne down and almost swept away by repeated 
and dangerous attacks of sickness. As m 
health seems to be re-established I hope to be 


| more punctual in my correspondence hereafter. 


Having left the coast some time ago I am dis- 
posed to hasten my notes forward to the interior. 

On the morning of the 20th August, we found 
ourselves near the entrance of a broad estuary, 
stretching a considerable distance up into the 
country. ‘This was Sierra Leone River. The 
left bank is flat, the right a mass of mountains, 
sloping gradually down to the sea. On one of 
these extreme points stands a white light-house, 


}embowered among trees, and overlooking the 
‘ blue waves of the ocean. The houses in Free- 
| town are generally two story cottages ; the streets 
‘are wide and airy; the population, including 


surrounding villages, is said to exceed 20,000. 
Just back of the town, on an elevated spot, 
there is a pretty strong looking fort, but it 18 
completely commanded by adjacent heights, 
circumstance which always causes one to experl- 
ence a disagreeable sensation. ; 

To me the most interesting thing in Sierra 
Leone is the English missions, under the super- 
vision of Churchmen, Wesleyans, and others 
The schools are well conducted and flourishing, 
Here you may meet with men, born in heathen- 
ism, far off in the interior of Africa, who have 
made respectable progress in science and litera- 
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ture, including Latin, Greek and Hebrew. Some | the principal colonists. When the population 
of them are willing and even anxious to return becomes greater we may suppose that other 
totheir distant homes, and diffuse the light of | branches of industry will demand and receive 
Christianity and civilization among their coun-' more attention. Reason, noless than the sacred 
trymen. Who knows but those who have re-/ volume, teaches us not to despise the day of 
mained in their native land may beas capable of | small things. At some future period feeble Li- 
moral and intellectual improvement as those who beria may stand forth as a great nation, extend- 
have been providentially instructed in Sierra ' ing from Sierra Leone to the Gold Coast, and 
Leone? At the present time I think it would | embracing all the interior back to the Niger. A 
be premature to decide that any race of men is | colonist once observed to me that the native tribes 
doomed to perpetual barbarism. Hitherto not) of Africa are not destined to melt away before 
one. heathen tribe has been set in the focus of all ' civilization as did the American Indians. Here 
the circumstances which are necessary to arouse | the emigrants and the aborigines are the same 
and regeneratea nation. There must bea some- | race ; the black man is naturally more suscepti- 
what extensive diffusion of correct science, a_ ble of social improvement than the red, and ev- 
knowledge of the world and its history, just no- | ery individual, family and tribe which is re- 
tions of civil government, some proficiency in | claimed from barbarism will naturally become a 
the arts which are indispensable to enlightened | congruous part of the nation. If the brief ca- 
men, commerce, conducted on righteous priuci- | reer of Alexander was the means of spreading 
ples, a good degree of popular education, and | the Greek language over a large portion of the 
above all the sanctifying influence of chris-| known world, it is not impossible that the colo- 
tianity, all co-operating, before we can reasona-| nization of the American blacks may extend 
bly hope for the conversion and elevation of any civilization and the English language over large 
people. That it will require much time, | districts of western and interior Africa. “The 
much labor, and much judicious manage-! probability of such a result appears to be indi- 
ment to bring all these influences to bear upon | cated by the fact that the colonists carry over with 
the heathen, no person will deny. But why; them a good portion of American energy, and 
should we say it is impossible, or that any race that the surrounding tribes are already begin- 


cannot be regenerated by these powerful means | ning to feel the salutary influence of their civi- 


if they should be fairly and fully employed ?— | lized neighbors. Several hundred native Afri- 
Many thousands of Africans are now living who | cans, as 1 have been assured, have been so far 
have been civilized and christianized by these | reclaimed as to become citizens of the republic. 
means, and it seems to be no rash conclusion | Some of these I am personally acquainted with, 
that many millions more might be equally bene- | and their present condition as civilized men and 
fitted if they could enjoy equal advantages. We | Christians, is one of the most pleasing things I 
are not yet able to assign a limit to the improva- | have ever seen in Africa. What glorious results 
bility of man. It is easy, if not reasonable, to | may reasonally be expected if Christian nations 
conceive of a people as much superior to our-| and Christian churches will do their whole duty 
selves, in all that is great and pure, as we are to | to the African Colonies! 

some of the semi-civilized nations of Asia.| We arrived at Lagos on the 28th of August. 
There certainly is a difference in races, and this; Here we were to leave the ship and penetrate 
difference is radical, though I would not venture | into the interior. The first difficulty was to get 
to say ineradicable. I suppose that the present | ashore, for on all this coast the surf runs ve 
inferior races would be for ages dependent on the | high and people are sometimes drowned by the 


European race, if they were to-day elevated to 
the highest point of civilization of which they 
are constitutionally capable. Yet in the mean- 
time their industry would greatly inerease the 
wealth of the world, their now wretched coun- 
try would be the abode of happiness, if not of 
high intellectual attainment, and their heathen- 
ish opinions and practices would be superseded 
by the truth and righteousness of the gospel. 
Thad but three or four hours to spend at Mon- 
voria, which I regretted because I had once so- 
journed there a few months, and I desired to see 
my friends, and acquaint myself with the present 
state of the colony. I was informed that the 
churches and schools were in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Farming and various useful arts are not 
neglected, but at present the trade of the coun- 
try is sufficiently extensive to employ most of 


upsetting of boats. The captain of an English 
man-of-war, then lying in the roads, voluntarily 
sent a boat and conveyed us safely up the river 
to Lagos, which stands on the island about three 
miles from the sea. The town contains about 
15,000 people who speak the Yarriba language. 
Beyond the town is a fresh water lake, 12 or 15 
miles wide, the proper name of which is Ossa. 
Several rivers meet at Lagos. A wide one, 
called Ossa, comes in from the west, bringing 
waters from Iketu, Dahonicy, Yarriba, and Mahi 
(Mahee.) The Ogun, which drains a good part of 
Central Yarriba comes in from the north. It is 
about 150 yards wide, and in the rainy season 
might be navigated by light boats to the distance 
of about 100 miles. Another wide river, also 
called Ossa, flows in from the east. It commu- 
nicates with the Niger, above Benin, and receives 
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several rivers from the north on its way to La- LOCOMOTIVES ON PRAIRIES. 

gos. One of these, called Oshun (Os-shu) is _Y. . 

larger than the Ogun, free from rocks and pro- = en “ - N.Y an Post 
bably navigable to the heart of Eastern Yarriba, | 720 Passed over some of our principal western 
The bar at Lagos is dangerous, yet there is suf- | reads during some of the coldest weather of last 
ficient depth to admit steamers drawing 10 feet | winter, says: 


water. ; “The experience of a ride in a still cold day, 
For a long time past Lagos has been a strong | from Detroit to Chicago, has taught me that some 
hold of the slave trade. It contains a dozen or| things are to be learned by experience alone, 
two Portuguese houses, some of which are cov-|'The consumption of wood on the open prairies, 
ered with tiles. For some years the King of} in cold weather, in the locomotives, is much 
Lagos was a usurper, named Kosoko (Kos-sok-| oreater than among the settlements or in the 
kau.) ; In December, 1851, he was expelled for | timbered country, and the amount of steam pro- 
his misconduct by the British squadron, and} duced much less. A train will leave Detroit with 
Aketoye, the rightful sovereign, was re-instated. | from twenty-five to thirty-five freight cars, and 
Being already opposed to the slave-trade, Ake- from eighty to one hundred pounds of steam. 
toye readily entered into a treaty to abolish it in | As it nears Chicago, on the open prairie, the steam 
his dominions, and Lagos was then open to En-| will fall gradually to thirty-five or forty-five 
glish merchants and missionaries. A short time | pounds; and the engine leaving half its train, 
before our arrival Kosoko collected an army and | ryns with the remainder to Chicago. So, put an 
made an attempt to re-establish himself and the | jron box-stove on the top of one of the cars on 
slave trade. He was repulsed, but most of the | the priarie, let the fire burn intensely, and the 
town was burnt, and in this condition we found | surface of the stove will not burn the hand laid 
it. The enemy were still on the lake, and the| ypon it. It is a problem, the solution of which 
river Ogun, which we desired to ascend, was | would make the fortune of an inventor, how this 
thus rendered impassable. ‘very rapid loss of heat ean be prevented. Per- 
On the same day that we landed two of our | haps some of your readers can find a remedy.” 

party Mr. and Mrs. Dennard were attacked with} The very reason why a person feels colder 
fever, from which they both recovered. The! when walking in the face of a strong wind than 
others were not sick till they reached Abbeokuta. | when it is calm, in cold weather, should have led 
_ Not long after our arrival at Lagos the King | the above correspondent to a correct conclusion. 
died, and was succeeded by his son. A few| [It is warmer to walk in the forest than in the 
days after this the English gun-boats sailed up | open plain in winter, although the thermometer 
the lake in search of Kosoko. They were una-! may indicate the same temperature in both places. 
ble to find his fleet of armed canoes, but they The strong current of air which unobstructed 
burnt two or three villages belonging to his ad- | impinges freely on the locomotive on the prairie 
herents. Supposing that the river was now clear, | carries off all the extra heat generated above that 
and that all the villages were panic-stricken, we | which it retains when passing through a woody 
resolved to risk a canoe voyage of three days to | country. To save fuel on locomotives which run 
Abbeokuta. It was well that we did so, for only | on the prairies, in fact anywhere, the cylinders 
a few days after, the enemy returned and some | should be well covered with non-conducting ma- 
natives were lost in attempting to pass. The | terial, or set in the smoke box. The boiler and 
gun-boat then made another excursion but re-| dome should also be covered; this is the only 
turned without much success. The natives who | remedy that can be provided to save the heat 


went on shore, however, met and killed five or | generated from being carried away by radiation. 
six of the Portuguese slavers, which was proba- | —Scientific American. 
bly the whole number. These unfortunate men | ° 


had long used every exertion to sustain their per- 


nicious traffic, and at last they lost their lives in| A most beautiful and singular sight was pre- 
defending it. Their goods, or at least part of | sented on the lake yesterday afternoon, about 
them, fell into the hands of the assailants, some | six o’clock. A dark cloud, which sailors would 
of whom died by drinking to excess of the rum | term a “heavy bank,” seemed directly below the 
found in the barracoons or storehouses. sun. Qn the lower margin of this cloud, from 

(To be continued.) a locality about fifteen points east of this city, to 
\ the furthest visible point of land westward, 4 
The last Winter was very severe at Puget’s | bright streak appeared, apparently the clear hori- 
Sound, Oregon territory, and many of the cattle | zon beneath the cloud. Along the upper edge of 
have died for want of food, in consequence of | this streak, or the lower edge of the cloud, as it 
which there were at the last dates several ves- | appeared, the surface of the lake was reflected. 
sels detained there waiting cargoes, because of |Three inverted vessels, a propeller and two 
the scarcity of oxen to draw their loads to the | schooners, were visible at one time. The point 


beach. of land, with all its trees, was also inverted. To 
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those who never saw such a phenomenon before, 
it must have seemed utterly incomprehensible. 
To behold a full rigged vessel sailing with her 
masts downwards, and another vessel, in her na- 
tural position, sailing directly beneath her, issuf- 
ficient to seriously alarm a superstitious mind. 
Such phenomena are now too well understood to 
attract much astonishment; but the gravest phi. 
losopher would travel many miles to feast his eyes 
with the novel sight. This is a third time with- 
in a period of eight years that our curiosity has 
been gratified.— Cleveland Leader, 18th. 





SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


An English gentleman, some time ago, went 
to some public gardens, at St. Germain, with a 
large mastiff, who was refused admittance, and 
the gentleman left him in the care of the body 
guards, who were placed there. The English- 
man, some time after he had entered, returned 
to the gate and informed the guards that he had 
lost his watch, telling the sergeant that if he 
would permit him to take in the dog, he would 
soon discover the thief. His request being 
granted, the gentleman made signs to the dog of 
what he had lost, who immediately ran about 
among the company, and traversed the garden, 
till at last he laid hold of a man. The gentle- 
man insisted that this person had his watch; and 
on being searched, not only his wateh, but six 
others were discovered in his pocket#& What is 
more remarkable, the dog took his master’s 
watch from the other six and carried it to him. 
—Anecdotes of Animals. 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


Acorrespondeut of the Country Gentleman 
says—“ The finest cultivated field strawberries I 
ever saw, were ou ground broke up without ma- 
nure, and set with strawberries the next year: 
and the best garden strawberries I ever knew, 
were manured with black mold from the woods 
—nothing else.’ 





A REMARKABLE RECOGNITION. 


The last Williamsburg (Va.) Gazette states 
that, a short time ago, while Ruffin’s band, from 
Richmond, was playing at the Eastern Lunatic 
Asylum in that place, for the gratification and 
amusement of the inmates, one of them, a negro 
woman, who had been confined to the Hospital 
for many years, suddenly stepped forward, and 
pointing out a member of the band, exclaimed, 
“There is my son whom I have not seen since 
he was two years old.” The musician was great- 
ly surprised at first, but, upon inquiring, he was 
convinced that his mother stood before him—a 
being that he had never before known, and 
Whom he had no recollection of ever having seen. 
We understand he asked permission of the Board 
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of Directors to have his parent restored to him, 
which was granted, and he has taken her home 
to Richmond, after confinement in the Hospital 
twenty-three years.— North American & Gazette. 





THE ROOTS OF PLANTS. 


It is essential that the air should circulate 
freely around the rovts of plants. No seed will 
germinate vigorously if deprived of the influences 
of the atmosphere which are, in fact, indispensa- 
ble to germination ; nor will a plant flourish with 
vigor, the roots of which are deprived of the 
same principle. The reason of this is, that the 
oxygen of the atmosphere—the principle which 
sustains respiration in man and animals—com- 
bines with the carbonic acid, which communicates, 
at onee, vital heat and pabulum to theplant. This 
fact suggests to the cultivator two very impor- 
tant considerations to be observed in the man- 
agement of his crops :—first, not to bury his 
seeds too deeply, for, if they are deposited so far 
below the surface as to isolate them from atmos- 
pheric influences, they can never germinate; se- 
condly, they should be properly covered, neither 
too loosely nor toocompactly. Insowing seeds of 
diminutive size, too much care cannot be had to 
thoroughly disintegrate the soil which is to form 
the covering, in order that the air may circulate 
in due proportion through the interstices, and 
to secure the contact of its particles with the 
seed. 

Farmers very often complain that their gar- 
den seeds fail to come up, especially the smaller 
ones, and attribute the failure to poor or imper- 
fect seed, when the real cause exists in the im- 
perfect manner in which they are covered. If 
the soil be minutely subdivided, and of a light 
texture, rolling or otherwise compressing the 
surface, will be necessary, as a too fine and light 
covering will be liable to dry, and the privation 
of moisture, after germination has been induced, 
will prove fatal to the crop. Carrot seed, being 
small and the involucre or pericarp enclosing the 
seed lobes of a very indurated nature, fails more 
frequently than other seeds, especially if the 
weather, for some days after sowing, is dry and 
hot. The free and unrestricted circulation of 
air about the roots of vegetables, is a condition 
upon which their health intimately depends. The 
vital functions are so controlled asto exert their 
energies only in a situation where all the acces- 
sories to development are made to concur. 

The perfect equipose or balance of these, is a 
matter requiring much careful examination and 
reflection, as different processes and different 
modes of management are demanded by different 
products, and differently constituted soils. Those 
who contemplate the phenomena of vegetation as 
a simple process, in an abstract light, often fail 
in their results from not properly appreciating 
the force and importance of the multiform agen- 
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cies which nature has ordained as assistants in 
perfecting the reproductive process. 
Nothing appears more simple, to the unin- 
structed, than the act of respiration ; the lungs’ 
are alternately inflated and exhausted, apparently | 
by an involuntary power, and this constitutes | 
life. Yet, if the air we breathe be deprived of 
its oxygen, the act of inspiration and expiration, | 
even if it could be performed, would not sustain | 
life. In the processes of vegetation, the relation 
between the internal and external, are as inti- 
mate, asin the phenomena of animal life.— 
GwyYNEDD.— Germantown Telegraph. 


= * ——————— 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meat.—The market is firm, and 
Flour is higher. Sales at $9 12 and 9 25 per bbl., 
for standard brands, and $9 374 a $9 624 for extra. 
We quote Rye Flour at $5 a 5 50, and Pennsylva- 
nia Corn Meal at $3 75 per barrel. 
Grain.—Wheat is scarce, and holders generally | 
ask $2 20 for white and $2 10 for red, per bushel. | 
Rye continues scarce. Last Sales of Pennsylvania | 
at $1 15. Corn is scarce, and yellow is in demand | 
at 80c. afloat. Oats are scarce and in demand, at 
56 cents. 





A FEMALE (Friend) accustomed to the gov- 
ernment of children, and to teaching the branches 
of an English Grammar School, is desirous of ob- 
taining a situation in a private school, or as gover- 
ness ina family. Address H. Antrim, 100 North 
Eleventh street, Philadelphia. tf 





FEMALE TEACHERS WANTED. 


Female Teachers wanted for the Sehools under | 
the care of Green Street Preparative Meeting, at the 
commencement of the Session, Ist of Ninth month | 
next, For further particulars, apply to David Ellis, | 
No. 259 Franklin Street above Green; or, to Jane 


Johnson, 225 North Fourth Street. 
——- BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. 

The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 
Twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough! 
English education will be taught, together with the | 
Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- ' 
jects, will be delivered during the term, illustrated by | 
appropriate apparatus. Terms $60 per session, one- 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the close of 
the term. For further information address the Princi- 
pal, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 


: DANIEL FOULKE, Principal 
4mo. 1, 1854.-2m. HGH FOULKE, Jr.,Teacher 








HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL tor BOYS, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 

For reference and further information, address the 
Principat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J 


4th mo. 15—tf. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
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r,EACHER WANTED,—As Principal of the Mak 

department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent’, to lecture on 
Scientific subjects, his compensation will be increased, 


To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus. ‘ 





Dituwvyn Parrisn, S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 

Josern C. Turnpenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 


J. M. Exuis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Fifth mo. 6, 1854.—tf. 


Apply to 











HE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Ethan Comly, No. 25 North Second Street; Wm. W. 
Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia: of James C, 
Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 175 
Madison Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
New York: Israel J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 
Eutaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
berry, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 
Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judge, and Elias 
Hicks, each 
Isaac Martin, Rufus 
Evans, each e . 
Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 


“ 


° 715 
Hall, and Joshua 
31 


es 


each é ° ° 
Indian N s, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Truth Vindicated, each 31 
Friend or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 
tions, Janney’s Poems, and Gilbert’s Narratives, 
&c., each is 37 
Memoirs of Ann ds of 


Byrd, ‘and Turford’s Groun 


Holy Life, each : . . 20 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. ° e 2 50 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. . 8 00 
Odd volumes of Miscellany, . ‘ 62 


Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sarah 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites,each 25 


Cuarves and Emmor Comty. 
Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 18°4.—tf. 








ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 

Young Menand Boys—It is intended to commence 
the Summer Session of this Institution on Ist of 5th 
mo. next. Thecourse of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 
session of 5 months 56 dollars. 


No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Co., Pa 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
3d mo. 18—2m, 





——— 


4th ete 


” Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 





